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A\rt Recovery 


James W. Kerr 


NEW 


HILE most of us are thinking of 


the recent business depression and 
its ultimate recovery, art recovery in the 
public schools is the problem facing every 
art teacher, supervisor, and director in this 
field of edcuation. 

The first question is: ‘‘How can this be 
done and what can I| do as an art teacher 
to bring a new deal—a reawakening to 
the great need every community has for 
art education?” The first thing that every 
art teacher can do is to compare what she 


has to offer co meet the artistic needs of 


the community in which she lives with 
her present equipment. Now, what are 
the community needs and how can they 
be reached? 

Let us take, for example, the experience 
of one art teacher in a small city in a 
western state. Her problem is a reduced 
budget, a curtailment of her activities in 
teaching art, with English and history 
classes added to her teaching work. The 
first thing she did was to firmly convince 
herself that this is a temporary condition, 
which gave her hope for the future. The 
next move was to discover new oppor 
tunities for co-operation with the art 
needs of chat city. 

1. She became acquainted and had a 
talk with the president of the local 


YORK 


Size 


Chamber of Commerce and a prominent 
member of the Rotary Club, after a 
conference with her superintendent con 
cerning her plans. 

2. Next she investigated local interest 
in the arts and crafts, such as art clubs, 
dramatic clubs, sketch and 
women’s clubs. 


clubs, 


3. This led to discovering all of her 
community. She visited all sections of 
the city, both residential and industrial. 
She talked with the leaders of the indus- 
tries and asked how she, through her 
work, could co-operate with them. 

Now what did this art teacher find out 
from the head of the Chamber of Com- 
merce? He put at her disposal all the viral 
statistics such as number and kinds of 
commercial and industrial pursuits in chat 
city. She learned from the member of the 
Rotary Club who was a department store 
owner, that he was very much interested 
in advertising, window display, posters 
for merchandising, and the style trends 
offered for public selection. He was quite 
willing to co-operate and would bring the 
subject of art education to the attention 
of other members of the Rotary Club. 

She learned that a notice posted in the 
local library brought art activities to the 
attention of the public. She found a real 
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need for organized effort in this direction. 
She learned of one group of adults who 
had rented a small store in which to meet, 
to sketch, design, and paint. The rental 
fee was small and the lighting was good. 

While slowly walking through one 
section of her city, she learned that art 
expression took form on the sidewalk, 
fences, and anything that presented a flat 
surface for the very young artistic souls 
with pieces of chalk. She learned of condi- 
tions that were not so attractive and 
understood better why children must be 
handled with a greater understanding for 
their home conditions and backgrounds. 

She learned from the manager of a local 
cannery that he had problems of label 
designs and had to depend on the stand- 
ardized efforts of firms in distant cities. 
She learned from the managers of other 
enterprises that one of their main prob- 
lems is the visual improvement of their 
product. For the first time she realized 
that her small city had a number of manu- 
facturing concerns who made a great 
variety of products. From one soap 
manufacturer, she learned that he had to 
re-design a package of soap flakes so that 
it not only contained the product ade- 
quately but also became good shelf and 
counter display material. 

She learned also, that the local un- 
employment relief service recorded many 
people who listed free-hand and mech- 
anical drawing as subjects in which they 
wished to develop further occupational 
skill. She learned from a_ national 
woman's magazine, that in New York 
State the New York State Temporary 
Emergency Relief Administration con- 
ducted free classes for adults in vocational 
and cultural subjects, and some fifteen 


per cent were studying sculpture, painting, 
drawing, music appreciation, and jewelry 
designing. This gave her an idea for her 
own community. 

Now that the needs of the community 
were firmly fixed in her mind, she sur- 
veyed her present equipment to find out 
what could be done about this situation. 

To begin with, she had a reasonably 
well equipped art department and en- 
thusiastic students who came to her 
every school year. In view of her survey 
of the city’s possibilities, she found her 
school problems did not meet the com- 
munity needs. For instance, for her prob- 
lem in perspective she had always taught 
drawing box-like forms to illustrate the 
principles of perspective. The department 
store windows would satisfy the principle 
as applied to box-like forms and at the 
same time would present an actual appli- 
cation of window decorations. In other 
words, she found out that the old 
principles need not be discarded, but an 
immediate application to a_ specific 
problem would vitalize the subject. 

She found that in teaching color theory, 
color wheels have to be taught to illus- 
trate the principle of color. Her girls 
presented an immediate application, since 
one of their main concerns in life is how 
to look well in and out of school. She 
learned that some of the larger depart- 
ment stores in New York, Chicago, and 
Boston actually suggested to their cus- 
tomers the correct use of color in their 
costumes and cosmetics. And when her 
girls, and boys too, discovered that color 
theory can be applied in this manner, 
color charts became costume charts. 

Now she found that lettering and 
poster work had been confined to school 



































requirements, but during her tour about 
the city, she discovered the printers and 
the publishers of the local paper. Making 
a poster and laying out a newspaper ad- 
vertisement are somewhat similar prob- 
lems. Printers have advertising booklets 
to print, and here again the problem of 
attracting attention simply and quickly 
is important! For her lettering classes, she 
obtained fonts of type faces that showed 
the latest development in type design, as 
an aid to developing new forms of letter 
design. From the local engraving con- 
cerns she learned how to prepare drawings 
for reproduction. From her own observa- 
tion she saw that the badly arranged and 
designed gardens and home landscaping 
indicated another application of art 
eduction. 

The paint dealers, nurseries, and garden 
experts not only wanted to co-operate 
with her, but actually solicited her 
services. For instance, the paint dealer 
realized that color theory could be a help 
to him in his business. Her classes, by 
working out problems in garden arrange- 
ment, took their enthusiasm into the home 
and inspired the parents to do better 
things with their yards and gardens. This 
teacher began to attract notice in the 
community. The local newspaper realized 
that her activities made good copy and 
she received an occasional notice. This 
led to newspaper column work titled, 
‘Dressing up the House and Garden,” 
and became a popular and permanent part 
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of newspaper’s service to the community. 

She investigated the possibilities, of 
arranging in conjunction with the local 
library to hang traveling exhibits of 
paintings by nationally known artists. 
This teacher had realized that she changed 
her whole point of view or attitude on art 
education. 

Now, what can each art teacher and 
supervisor deduce from this one teacher's 
experience? 

First: That art can be so taught that 
never again will its purpose and very 
existence have to be questioned by the 
community. 

Second: That modern conditions will 
always present many problems that will 
find their solutions in the art departments 
of our public schools. 

Third: That art teachers will have to 
realize that a broader social interest will 
form and vitalize the whole course of 
study. A thorough survey of the local 
community will tend to change the 
applications from old worn-out courses 
of study to new and up-to-the-minute 
projects. 

Last : Parallel with Industrial Recovery, 
ic is imperative that art teacher, super- 
visor, and director relate the planning and 
teaching of art education directly to the 
need of each individual and to the com 
munity, in order to bring about a perma 
nent Art Recovery. The old principles 
will stand, but the new applications will 
grow. 


OO0O0OO00O000O00000oo00D0R! 


A PERSUASIVE ARTIST CAN FORCE YOU TO SEE WITH HIS EYES.” 





-Ruth Green Harris 


TOooooooooooooooooooooononx 
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Decorative Design 


ReNA OLSEN 


EAST HIGH SCHOOL, 


SALT LARS 
N che study of decorative design in our 
school, we have endeavored to learn 

the underlying principles regarding its 

construction. 

About the first thing we do is to make 
a color wheel consisting of the primary, 
secondary, and twelve other intermediate 
colors. From this we learn facts about 
color and something of the laws of com- 
bining color. 

Believing that design is as important 
as color, the two are gradually worked up 
together from the very simple to the more 
complex. 

Ac the beginning che students are 
taught to appreciate the simplicity of che 
fundamental forms and lines. 

Abstract design is a most essential back- 
ground for experimental work. 

The value scale in black and white is 
studied as soon as possible and also the 
relationship of each color to this value 
scale. Notan, or the distribution of light 
and dark, is the most important con- 
sideration in design. The basic principle 
of color harmony is the perfect sequence of 
value contrast. First the sequence of color 
is arranged and then value and then the 
porportion of amounts. The gradation 
from dark to light should step along 
gradually in value and as you move away 
from the dominating color choose less 
and less of those colors. The simplest 


DESIGN 


Cciset, & 


DEPARTMENT 


TAH 


expression of light is to show gradation 
of value and color. The middle value of a 
sequence must be midway between two 
extremes in order to establish a perfect 
rhythm. Our aim in color rhythm is to 
bring large, medium, and small amounts 
of color together. Dark and light dis- 
tribution, whether startling and dramatic 
(by the use of strong light and dark 
combinations) or subtle and very soft (by 
the use of colors which are close together 
in the wheel), is of extreme importance. 

After the abstract or geometric forms 
have been studied thoroughly the symbols 
of the realistic are then interpreted. | 
have found that much more interest is 
shown in the work when organic or 
natural forms are used instead of just the 
abstract. 

Subordination in idea, color, value, and 
line is most earnestly stressed. 

The students are taught to calculate 
the arrangement of the design so that it 
appears easy and simple and the forms 
look comfortable and spontaneous but 
emphatic. They try to bring into their 
designs the spirit of play and adventure. 

Absolute neatness and good craftsman- 
ship, as well as clear, well-defined, and 
clean-cut edges, are taught 
beginning 


from the 


In all new compositions, designs, and 
patterns, the movement or direction of 
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THE ORIGINAL OF THIS DECORATIVE DRAWING WAS DONE ENTIRELY IN SHADES OF 
BLUE BY A STUDENT OF RENA OLSEN, EAST HIGH SCHOOI SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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growth is definitely organized. 
Lines, forms, and groups of spaces should 


very 


be arranged in an orderly manner. 

No matter how much detail, how 
many colors, or how many ideas are 
contained in a design, it should still 
appear simple. 

The interest in every design should be 
kept centralized. The point of interest 
may be a tiny spot emphasized by a 
brilliance color or by a combination of 
extreme values, or it may be a large 
form of dark built against a light back 
ground, or just the reverse. The lines of 
direction in a design as well as the gra- 
dation of values and color should also 


lead toward the center of interest. 

After the student has had some very 
definite constructive instruction and criti- 
cism he is much more capable of creating 
intelligently his own ideas. 

I am quite certain that if a student 
thoroughly understands the principles of 
design, the value of values, and the laws 
governing the combinations of colors, his 
designs are more likely to be pleasing. 
Often the pencil sketches which students 
make look all right, but when they paint 
them, they turn out to be “perfect 
messes.’’ This is one reason why I say the 
study of color is just as important as the 
study of design 





WESLEY WILLIAMS 


STUDENT AT 
IN BOSTON, WHO WAS AWARDED THE FOREIGN SCHOLARSHIP AT THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


AT FONTAINEBLEAL FRANCE MR 


WILLIAMS IS 


THE VESPER GEORGE SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


INTERESTED ESPECIALLY IN MURAI 


PAINTING AND ILLUSTRATION 
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« A DECORATIVE ILLUSTRATION DONE UNDER THE SUPERVISION 
OF RENA OLSEN, EAST HIGH SCHOOL, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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Just Lines 


Ersie M. 


BARTLET’ r 


ART SUPERVISOR, PERKASIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


“THE good arrangement of straight and 

curved lines offers many possibilities 

for expression to the high school student. 

The accompanying sketches were de- 

signed and finished in about fifteen 

minutes, after a brief talk on lines and 
what they express. 

Pleasure in line is brought about in 
the ways shown in the accompanying 
illustration. 

Simple line forms that are valuable in 
design are the spiral, circle, half circle, 
connected half circles, wavy lines, zig-zag 
lines, and straight lines, used either hori- 
zontally, vertically, or diagonally. A 
dashing line ending in a freely-drawn 
spiral suggests force, a circle attracts the 
attention and acts as the center of interest. 
C and S curves are fascinating if they are 
well proportioned, that is, one curve 
slightly smaller chan the other 


Straight lines meeting each other at 
small angles suggest resistance, as the lines 
a man’s leg takes when he pushes a heavy 
object, while straight vertical lines meet- 
ing a straight horizontal line, give a 
feeling of stabiliry—the legs on a table 
are a good example of this. 

The titles of ‘‘Skyscrapers,”’ ‘“Thunder- 
“Niagara Falls,” and ‘‘Fire- 
works’ were suggested as compositions 
that could be made interesting in as few 


storm,” 


well chosen and well 
placed within a rectangular space. 

The students then drew on their 
previous experience and imagination to 
make the sketches illustrated. 

At the same time they were striving to 
have a center of interest, some definite 
order, a reason for all lines, a feeling of 
rhythm, and lack of fussiness. 


as eight or ten lines 


LET US WORK LIKE GOOD FELLOWS TO SET OUR WORKSHOP 
READY AGAINST TOMORROW WHEN THE CIVILIZED WORLD, NO 
LONGER GREEDY, STRIFEFUL, AND DESTRUCTIVE SHALL HAVE A 


NEW ART, A GLORIOUS ART 
PEOPLE AS A HAPPINESS TO 


MADE BY THE PEOPLE FOR THE 
THE MAKER AND THE USER 


William Morris 








——— ee Re 


SP. cererrattsc. « 
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“SKYSCRAPERS, ‘“THUNDERSTORM,”” ‘“‘NIAGARA FALLS,’ AND “FIREWORKS.” THESE 

LINE DESIGNS WERE DONE BY A STUDENT OF ELSIE M. BARTLETT, ART SUPERVISOR A7 

PERKASIE, PENNSYLVANIA. IN THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE MISS BARTLETT EXPLAINS 
THE PROBLEM AS IT WAS GIVEN TO THE CLASS 
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ASTS’’ MAKE A 


VERY INTERESTING PROBLEM ABOVE YOU 





AND SOR 
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Mexican Frieze 


Mrs 
HEAD OF ART DEPARTMENT 
HIGH SCHOOL, FORT 


HIS frieze is the work of the high 
sixth grade pupils. Before doing any 
actual drawing, the pupils became inter- 
ested in Mexico and its people through 
class discussion. Reports were given on 
the scenery of the country, the manners 


and customs of the people, and the art of 


The pupils brought 
pictures, Mexican pottery, hats, shawls, 


the Mexican people 


plants, or anything they could find to 
illustrate their talks. These things were 
kept in the room to serve as models for 
individual drawings. 

We combined these pictures into group 
pictures, simplifying the objects as much 
as possible. Next each child selected the 
group picture he liked best and reproduced 
it carefully. Then che 


drawing was 


Leona McGitt 


» E. M. DAGGETT JUNIOR 


WORTH, TEXAS 


enlarged to the required size on sheets of 


paper from which the design was trans 
ferred to canvas. 

Each child made about fifty abstract 
drawings for the borders. These designs 
were examined by the class as a whole to 
determine whether or not they could be 
used in the frieze. Faces that were found 
were transformed into sefiors or senoritas; 
ovals suggested cacti, and still other 
shapes were converted into pottery. After 
the selections were made, these borders 
were in turn transferred to the canvas 

The actual painting of the frieze was 
completed in about a week. This was 
done under the criticism and supervision 
of the most talented members of the 
class. 





\ DESIGN FROM A BELT WOVEN BY 


A HUICHOLI INDIAN OF MEXICO 
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THESE DECORATIVE PANELS FORM A BORDER ALONG THE BOTTOM OF THE MEXICAN FRIEZE 
PAINTED BY THE STUDENTS OF LEONA MCGILL, E. M. DAGGETT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS. THE FOLLOWING COLOR PLATE SHOWS DESIGNS USED ON THE FRIEZE 
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THESE ARE MORE OF THE BORDER PANELS USED ON THE MEXICAN FRIEZE 
DONE BY THE STUDENTS OF LEONA MCGILL, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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ORIGINAL INDIAN BORDER DESIGNS DONE AFTER OBSERVING STUDY PLATES 
BY THE FRESHMAN STUDENTS OF MRS. ANN EDMISTON, TRACY, CALIFORNIA 
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A DECORATIVE MADONNA PANEL 


BY ELSIE JACKSON, A 
STUDENT AT THE CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
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A MODERN INTERIOR AND A STORE FRONT DESIGNED BY HAZEI 
KNEPPER, A STUDENT AT THE CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
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A POSTER IN THE MODERN MANNER, BY W. WILLHOLLAND, 
A STUDENT AT THE CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
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A BORDER AND AN ALL-OVER PATTERN BY A STUDENT OF THE URSULINE ACADEMY, TOLEDO, 
OHIO THIS WORK WAS DONE UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF SISTER M VERONICA 
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ANOTHER ATTRACTIVE BORDER AND PATTERN DONE UNDER 1HE 
SUPERVISION OF SISTER M. VERONICA, URSULINE ACADEMY, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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INTEREST 





INTERPRETATIONS BY STUDENTS OF THE CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 






























































A CAPITOL AND FLAG DESIGN THAT IS INTERESTING AND UNUSUAI 


BY A STUDENT OF THE CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
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THESE LINOLEUM PRINTS BY CARMEI SCHOOL CHILDREN WERE MADE FOR THE 
CARMEL ‘PINE CONE THE WEEKLY NEWSPAPER OF CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA, CALIPORNIA 
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PAPER MOSAICS DONE IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES BY THE STUDENTS OF MARIAN YOCUM, 
ART DIRECTOR, SANDUSKY, OHIO. IN DEVELOPING THE PROBLEM THE MAIN OBJECTIVES WERE 
TO CREATE AN ORIGINAL COMPOSITION GOOD IN DESIGN AND INTERESTING IN IDEA, AND 
TO AFFORD AN OPPORTUNITY FOR USING COLOR IN A NEW AND FASCINATING FASHION 
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POSTERS OF PAPER MOSAICS WORKED OUT BY THE STUDENTS OF MARIAN YOCUM, SANDUSKY, 
OHIO. SPECIAL STRESS WAS PLACED ON THE IMPORTANCE OF THE PATTERN OF LIGHT AND 
DARK VALUES AS WELL AS THE COMBINATION OF PLEASING COLORS 
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TRANSPORTATION SUBJECTS IN COLORED TEMPERA BY POURTH AND PIFTH GRADE MEXICAN 
CHILDREN DONE UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF BETTY LOVE WOODWARD, MIAMI, ARIZONA 
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TWO MORE FORMS OF TRANSPORTATION DESIGNED BY YOUNG 
MEXICAN PUPILS OF MISS WOODWARD, MIAMI, ARIZONA 
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SECTIONS FROM A tOU WORK FRIEZE BY FIRST GRADERS DEPICTING THE 
CIRCUS. URSULA M. KILLEEN, TEACHER MRS. HASTINGS, ASSISTANT ART SUPERVISOR 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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LL, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA MRS. LILLIAN HASTINGS, ASSISTANT SUP! 
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TURTLE DESIGNS DONE WITH WAX CRAYON BY SECOND GRADE CHILDREN AT THE WOOD 
LAWN SCHOOL, LAWRENCE, KANSAS HELEN SUPPLE, TEACHER, AND MAUD ELLSWORTH, 
SUPER VISOR 
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Design from Within--A\ Problem in 


Creative Imagination 


Cuarces E. Patton 


PARKERSBURG HIGH SCHOOL, WEST VIRGINIA 


N the study of design, imagination is 

the one quality we cannot very well do 
without. At the same time, it is the 
quality we most often find lacking in 
students of high school age in spite of the 
tradition that youth is the age of fancy. 
Today youth so early acquires a surface 
sophistication that it is necessary to exert 
a great deal of effort, to dig, really, in 
order to bring to light the hidden 
imagination. And having unearthed ic, it 
takes a lot of manipulating to limber up 
the disused faculty to the point where it 
moves without creaking. If some specific 
effort is not made, every problem in 
design is the signal for a search for some- 
thing in some book or magazine from 
which to get an idea, with the result chat 
the finished products have about as much 
individuality and originality as so many 
cans of tomato soup. 


For this reason we make a point of 


giving each year, early in the semester, a 
design problem that is as abstract as 
possible, specifying that the entire prob 
lem is to be evolved from the students’ 
inner consciousness. The problem illus- 
trated was presented in this manner. 
First there was a discussion of the quali- 
ties that go to make up a good surface 
pattern. Typical patterns were studied, 
the fertile field of modern printed fabrics 


being used for examples. Then the 
students were told, ‘You are to work out 
a design motif based on the expression, 
‘Down town, what it means to me.’ ”’ 

The expressions on their faces were 
ludicrous. They protested that it couldn't 
be done; there was no sense to it. So they 
were questioned individually. One said 
that he thought of high buildings, and so 
he was told to take that as his idea; not to 
try to use the actual appearance of the 
buildings, simply to aim for a feeling of 
height and buildings. Another said that 
trafic lights were “down town”’ to him, 
so traffic lights supplied his theme. One 
girl shyly confessed that she always 
thought of a certain mail box where she 
faithfully posted a letter every night. 
Another thought of the backs of the cars 
ahead. By that time they were catching 
the idea and the limbering up process had 
begun. 

When many motifs had been drawn, 
with a growing enjoyment in the draw 
ing, the most promising one was selected 
and different ways of repeating it were 
tried. The best of these in turn was 
picked out and expressed in different 
arrangements of three values. One of 
these schemes was chosen and the design 
worked up. 

The whole process was kept as informal 
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as possible and a good deal of the play 
spirit entered into it 

The finished product was, of course, no 
collection of masterpieces of the designer's 
art—nothing cloth manufacturers would 


struggle to acquire for their spring line of 


prints, but they did have a certain 


AN ILLUSTRATION BY MISS CYNTHIA SPILMAN 


ARTIST OF THE FAIRVIEW 








SCHOOI 


individual quality and, most important 
of all, they did rouse the imaginations of 
our high school sophomores, and did 
open their eyes to the fact that the ele 
ments of design are all about them and 
not shut up between the covers of some 
grammar of ornament 


A FIFTH GRADI 


SEATTLE WASHINGTON 
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Needle Pictures 


Mrs. 


SANTA PAULA, 


HESE ‘Needle Pictures’’ were made 

of burlap and scraps of colored 
yarns by first grade Mexican girls. When 
our supply of burlap was exhausted, we 
used pieces of washed gunny sacks and, 
since the latter can be had without cost, 
recommend them. 

They were made at odd times as well 
as of odd bits. When the regular school 
work was finished they were permitted to 
get their sewing boxes and sew, the 
sewing boxes being decorated shoe boxes. 

It was interesting to see where and how 
they started their needle pictures. Most of 
them first sketched on the burlap with 
pencil. Others started directly on the 


Frep 


M EYER 


CALIFORNIA 


burlap with cheir needles. It didn’t seem 
to make any difference whether they 
started at the top, bottom, or middle of 
their pictures; they knew where they 
were going, even though | didn’t. Bur | 
said nothing for fear of breaking the 
charm. Remember how the wise fairies 
never spoke when magic was about to be 
wrought. 

The variety of colors was partly the 
result of the box of scrap yarns. When one 
color of yarn was “‘finished,”’ as our 
children say, they cheerfully chose another 
and continued working, thanks to that 
“stern fairy, Necessity,’’ who had hunted 
them up and made them use their wits. 
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GAY HOUSES AND TREES STITCHED ON BURLAP WITH BRIGHT YARN. BY THE STUDENTS 
OF MRS. FRED MEYER, SANTA PAULA, CALIFORNIA. ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE QUAINT FIGURES 
ARE USED ON SMALL “NEEDLE PICTURES 
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SCRAPS OF YARN AND BURLAP WERE USED TO MAKE THESE COLORFUL NEEDLE 
PICTURES DESCRIBED BY MRS MEYER IN THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE 
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We were fortunate to have some of the 
work made by the children of Professor 
Cizek’s school in Vienna to show our 
girls. These were graciously loaned to us 


by Miss Luckey, a former student of 


Professor Cizek’s who is at present the 
director of the Ranch School in Santa 
Paula. Her samplers were made on varied 


loose woven fabrics, with many different 
stitches. When we learned that Professor 
Cizek did not teach stitches, but let 
children learn to sew by sewing, and learn 
stitchery by making up their own stitches, 
we had our necessary inspiration. Then 
we gathered our materials and the spell 
was cast and the magic wrought 


It's All in the Way You Look at It 


Jessie Tepp 


DEPARTMENT OF ART 


UR elementary Art Studio is near the 
elevator on the fourth floor in the 
School of Education. You may have one 
impression or the other. It’s ‘‘all in the 


way you look at it.”’ 


One IMPRESSION 


Shellac brushes 
spread out on that back seat. In the 
middle of the room is a desk which still 
Why doesn’t the 
teacher make the children clean up? The 
magazines are scattered on the table 


Such a messy room. 


has some clay on it. 


Isn’t art order? Why chen aren’t che 
magazines arranged in order on the 
table? 


Someone has used the paper cutter and 
left scraps alongside of it. Why aren’t 
the children taught to put the scraps in the 
wastebasket? And worst of all—by the 
wastebasket are pieces of paper towelling. 
Why didn’t the children put them in the 
basket instead of on the floor? Such a 
messy room! 


EDUCATION, 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Tue Orner IMPRESSION 


| like this room. It looks as if the 
children really use it. They could keep it 
neater I suppose, but after all it is a work 
room and not a room fixed up for others 
to look at. 
on here. You can see them in 
unfinished state. 


How many things are going 
their 
Someone is making 
designs with cut paper and shellacking 
them. They are drying at the back of the 
room. 

Someone has tried to make a clay tile 
It isn’t very even, but some child likes it 

What is that cake box for, | wonder? 
I'll look inside. What a lovely elephant 
a book-end some child could not finish 
in one period, so he brought the can to 
keep it in to keep it moist. 

As we were looking around, in came 
two boys whistling. 

‘“T can stay till five tonight. How long 
can you stay?”’ 

‘Till four, but that’s an hour.’ 


We said to the children, ‘“‘Can 


you 
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work in here without a teacher?’’ One 
looked surprised. ‘‘This room is always 
open. We work here when we want.”’ 


We thought, “How lovely for the 
children to be able to play at art, 
unsupervised.” 


A\n Interesting Problem in All-over Design 


Napita THORPE 


TEACHER OF ART, 


WAKEFIELD, 


ARROTS, dandelions, oil cans, grind- 

stones, and bare branches were some 
of the very commonplace objects which 
were elevated and became motifs for all- 
over designs in my Art I classes. The 
problem was to make a black and white 
all-over design. The motif of repeat 
was to be approximately three inches 
square, though a choice of shape was 
allowed. 

The work was preceded by a discussion 
of various art principles as applied to 
surface design; different plans of repeti- 
tion and the possibilities of interest in a 
rhythmic, well-organized, two-tone all- 
over design. I have three Art I classes; 
and to buoy my own interest, as well as 
add variety to the problem, | gave each 
one a different type of material with 


which to work. One class is composed 


“IN A WORK OF ART, ORDER IS SEPARATED FROM DISORDER, 
THERE, 


AND BEAUTY, IF IT BE 


( 


WAKEFIELD 


HIGH SCHOOL 


MICHIGAN 


entirely of boys. This group worked with 
tools and machinery with some surprising 
results. Many tools have interesting 
shapes, and when cleverly arranged and 
repeated, make attractive designs. The 
second group worked with growing 
things—flowers, grasses, grain, leaves, 
trees, etc. The third class used geometric 
shapes. 

In each group we discussed the various 
methods of repeating a motif to form an 
all-over pattern (one motif after another, 
checkerboard, brick-fashion, etc.). Each 
student then decided on the size and shape 
of his unit, and worked for a pleasing 
shape and division of spaces. This was 
followed by experiments in repetition. 
As a final step, the designs were worked 
up in black and white and put on the large 
sheets of paper. 


TO PERCEIVE.” 
Joseph Breck 


IS EASY 


Soonoooof 
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“NORTH WIND 


BRINGS SNOW 4 CUT PAPER GROUP WORK FRIEZI 
PUPILS OF GEORGINA YOUNG 


BY SECOND GRADI 
EVERETT SCHOOL, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


MRS. DOMINY 
ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR OF ART 
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CUT PAPER ILLUSTRATIONS FOR THE “DUTCH TWINS BY THE THIRD 
GRADE STUDENTS OF MAE HILTON MRS. DOMINY, ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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THE CLASS ENJOYS AN ESKIMO PORJECT WHICH IS DESCRIBED 


THE FOLLOWING ARTICLE 


Eskimos 


BY MISS BOYLSTON IN 
Erise Reip 
ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR OF 


W/iar a joy it is when it’s time to 


study the Eskimo country! The 


children revel in delights of a land of 


with  glacier-covered 
mountains, and reindeer that are more 
than a myth! So thrilling does the pre 
tense become that in a short time each 
child has wished himself into the per 
sonality of a yellow-skinned native, and 
hooded take the magic 
qualities of parkas, while every mangy 
dog becomes a member of the romantic 
tribe of huskies. 


snow and _ ice, 


raincoats on 


BoYLSTON 


ART, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

In spite of the snow and ice, the subject 
is full of color, with Northern Lights 
flashing their colored streamers behind a 
sandtable of salt and flour ice, while the 
natural lure of the hunt calls up visions of 
primitive weapons and other implements 
that can easily be made from waste 
boards and other cast-off material. 

In preparation for this entrancing 
study, the walls should be hung with 
pictures of the icy land. Stories are told, 
till che class is fairly saturated with the 
lore of the North. And then the creative 
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instinct starts to flow. Sleds, large enough 
for use, are made from scraps of lumber, 
and dogs are cut from beaver board and 
painted to look as natural as it is possible 
to be. A costume of fur is made by cover- 
ing a coat or other foundation with 
cotton batting, and _ leather 
oilcloth, black or brown, convert the 
wearer an Eskimo charming to 
behold. 

Sand pans for the floor are not always 
at command, but a stout piece of oilcloth 
serves nicely as protection to the boards, 
and four planks with nails in each end, 
hold the shifting sand in place. 

Since fishing is the industry of the 
people, paper herring, stuffed with finely 
torn scraps and sewed on the edges, 
impress the idea; and nets for catching 
them are made from strings and a 
beaver board or cardboard loom. 

Brown paper moccasins simulate the 
covering for the feet, and baskets are 
woven from colored strips of paper or 
gray bogus that is colored to resemble 
birchbark. 

Since clay is used to some extent by the 
Eskimo, bowls are modeled and animals 
such as the dog, wolf, deer, bear, whale, 
seal, and walrus are shaped and colored 
with tempera paint. Oil lamps are easily 
made; and harpoons, bone needles, and 
combs are fashioned from soft wood, 


into 


boots of 





and displayed as a real article of primitive 
manufacture; and indeed it is. 

Shells and beans are used for making 
lovely necklaces, dear to the hearts of 
these people. A form of spaghetti chat 
resembles shells and can be strung on 
thread or pasted on a half-inch ribbon, is 
an excellent substitute for real shells and 
is easy to work with. Bear-claw decora- 
tions cut from paper delight the child, 
and a kayak or a skin cradle may be made 
of twigs and brown paper or cloth, the 
baby-carrier decorated with simple de- 
signs to designate the male or female chat 
sleeps lazily under its wrappings. 

Booklets for holding stories and pic- 
tures, and words for spelling, can be made 
in different shapes; and large illustrative 
drawings done with colored chalk or 
poster paints, give an attractive frieze. 
Simple rhymes of the jolly Eskimo are put 
to music; and songs are sung to enrich this 
lovely study. 

There are many Eskimo tales which 
children welcome with delight, and 
original plays give opportunity for enter- 
ing into the spirit of the country, and for 
licerally stepping into the walrus-skin 
shoes of the Eskimo. Certainly it is 
delightful to study this land of snow and 
ice, and to have the unique and wonderful 
opportunity of being an Eskimo once at 
least in a blue moon. 
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= FOR ART TO APPEAR 


IN THE 


WORKS OF MAN, OR FOR = 


| HIM TO APPRECIATE ITS PRESENCE, IT MUST BE THERE AS 


- A WORKING ELEMENT 
© UNCONSCIOUS LIFE. 


IN BOTH 


HIS CONSCIOUS AND & 
Frank Alvah Parsons 
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The Brick Industry and 
The Cement and Concrete Industry 


Fifth Grade Activities 


Mrs. Genevieve HeELMER 


ART SUPERVISOR, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


Tue Brick INpusTRY 2. Process of manufacturing cement 

1. Early history a. Portland cement 
2. Present industry b. Natural 
3. Films used c. Hydraulic 

a. Brick and its romance 3. Concrete 

b. Modern brick making a. Moulding concrete 
4. Activities b. Reinforced concrete 

a. The pupils collected various types of brick c. Concrete blocks 


b. The class visited a brick factory 4. Activities 
c. One group made miniature bricks a. The class made a collection of pictures 


d. Another group constructed fireplaces using eslerive to comcrese Comsteuction 


the miniature bricks } 


The children observed che paving of streets 


e. The girls organized as interior decorators and carried out the activity in miniature 


and furnished the rooms in which the fire on the sandeable 


places were constructed c. Tile designs were made and cement tiles 
Tue Cement AND Concrete INDUSTRY constructed using color cement for che 


1. History of cement and concrete industry designs 





A SECTION OF A GROUP WORK FRIEZE MADE IN THE SECOND GRADE OF THE JOHNSON 
SCHOOL, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. MRS. MCDOWELL, TEACHER: MRS. HASTINGS, ASSISTANT 
SUPER VISOR 
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HERE ONE SEES CHILDREN PAVING MINIATURE STREETS ON A SANDTABLI AND MAKING 
MINIATURE BRICKS MRS. GENEVIEVE HELMER ART SUPERVISOR, PONTIAC MICHIGAN 
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THE FIFTH GRADE VISITS A BRICK FACTORY AND LEARNS HOW BRICKS ARE 
MADE MRS GENEVIEVE HELMER, ART SUPERVISOR PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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Help Children to Become More Original 


Jessie Topp 


DEPARTMENT OF ART 
OO often teachers aim to make all 
children original. They aim to do it 

without the proper background. To be 

sure, some children need no pushing on 
the part of the teacher. Other children 
grow original after the teacher has 
provided the conditions for the necessary 
experiences. The following problem will 
aid children seven or eight years of age. 
Dictate several simple castles. When 
the teacher is doing this, she will draw 
each tower with a point or a straighter 


EDUCATION, 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
top. She will make the windows with 
dots and the doors round. The children 
will be made conscious that different 
arrangements of these towers, and dif- 
ferent sizes of towers make a 
different composition. 

The composition becomes still differ- 
ent when the road, clouds, and sun are put 
in or left out of the composition. The 
teacher has made a problem which 
every child can do. And more than that, 
she has made a problem which each 


very 





CACTUS DESIGNS BY THE SIXTH GRADE CLASS OF BETTY LOVE WOODWARD, MIAMI 


ARIZONA 
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CASTLE DESIGNS BY JESSIE TODD S PUPILS, ART DEPARTMENT, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
MISS TODD TELLS IN THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE HOW ONE CAN HELP CHILDREN TO HAVE 
ORIGINAL IDEAS 
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THE ADDITION OF ROADS, CLOUDS, FISH, AND BOATS, MAKE CASTLE COMPOSITIONS VERY 
INTERESTING BY THE PUPILS OF JESSIE TODD, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, DEPARTMENT OF 
ART EDUCATION 
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child can work out in an original way. 

Each child can choose his own colors 
which will help the work to be even 
more original. In the next lesson the 
children can put the castles on islands and 
add fish to the compositions. Perhaps an 
old-fashioned sailboat can be put in some 
of the compositions. 


The accompanying illustrations are 
enough to prove the point. The originality 
is gained by the very limitations—those 
of having compositions made of certain 
The children see that they can 
juggle around certain elements or change 
the size of certain elements and the result 


units. 


is very different in each case. 


A\n Interesting Experience in Free Expression 


Anprew S. FLiaGcoea 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, 


RECENTLY found it 


spend a few weeks in a_hospical. 


necessary to 


During my absence one of my second 
grade teachers taught the following lesson 
with most interesting results. 

She told the children that I was in a 
hospital and talked briefly of hospital 
One of the things which inter- 
ested the children most was the fact that 
there was a handle on the bed which was 
used to raise or lower the head as might 
be desired. After this discussion she asked 
the children to draw pictures of me in the 
hospital which they did without further 
assistance or suggestions from the teacher. 

Only one or two of the children had 
ever been in a hospital so for the rest of 
the class this lesson was, to a certain 
extent, purely imaginary. Several of the 
pictures showed earnest attempts to make 
the patient resemble me by making such 
features as eye-glasses and hair. None of 
these pictures showed the characteristic 
white of a hospital. All the bedspreads 


rooms. 


STONEHAM, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


were colored and many of the rooms were 
adorned with gay wallpaper and bright 
rugs. The nurses were dressed in many 
colors and red crosses were abundant. 
One picture was of the doctor coming 
into the room, one was of a nurse bring- 
ing a bottle of medicine, one was of 
several friends visiting the sick person, and 
another, which was especially original, 
showed the patient reaching for his shoes 
which were on the floor, while the nurse 
arranged the rest of his clothes in a chair. 

Although no mention was made of 
food or the necessity for eating meals in 
bed, many of the children portrayed 
nurses bearing trays and bowls of steam- 
ing food, and in one picture the patient 
was shown with a tray of food resting 
very uncomfortably on his chest while he 
endeavored to eat. 

This type of lesson stimulates the 
creative imagination, it provides practice 
in drawing figures in new positions, and 
involves a bit of elementary perspective. 
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THESE ARE HOSPITAL SCENES BY SECOND GRADE CHILDREN. IN THE ABOVE PICTURE THE 

PATIENT IS REACHING FOR HIS SHOES WHILE THE NURSE ARRANGES HIS CLOTHES IN A 

CHAIR BFLOW, THE PATIENT HAS A TRAY OF STEAMING FOOD RESTING UNCOMPORTABLY 
ON HIS CHEST WHILE HE ENDEAVORS TO EAT. 
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THESE ARE MORE HOSPITAL SCENES BY THE SECOND GRADERS OF 
STONEHAM, MASSACHUSETTS NOTICE GAY CHECKED BEDSPREADS 
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In many of the pictures parts of other 
rooms were visible through the door. 

The work of the children pleased me, 
but even more gratifying than that was 
the work of the teacher. She had dis- 
played enough ingenuity, interest, and 
commonsense to invent and teach a fine 





lesson without questions or assistance. 
When we, as supervisors, have succeeded 
in developing an attitude similar to this 
in all our teachers, we will have little to 
worry about, for we can then be sure chat 
the children are being given the proper 
kind of training 


The Fourth Grade Studies “The Chinese Boy’ 


Mrs. Marie 


URING the month in which the 

fourth grade studies ‘“The Chinese 
Boy’’ we co-operate in the art room by 
making objects for the sandtable of the 
geography room and posters for the 
auditorium or home room. 

But our most valuable correlation is in 
the plate of Chinese symbols that each 
child prepares for his personal portfolio. 
Since the children make only one plate, 
the class selects designs they like from the 
several plates which | have already pre- 
pared for reference. The fourth grade uses 
the same designs as the upper grades in 
their correlated art work, although in 
some cases they are simplified. | work at 
the front of the room, using brush and ink 
on a 12” x 18” paper suspended on the 
blackboard. The children work at the 
tables on 9” x 12” white drawing paper, 
using Chinese brushes and black water- 
color. 

All work is free hand and we try for 
and attractive arrangement, 
using as model suggestions the plates 


neatness 


N. RuLiFson 


PORTLAND, 


OREGON 


shown in Tue ScHoot Arts MaGazine, 
from which, 
Chinese designs have been taken 

There is no art in the world in which so 
great a portion of the prevailing figures 
has a_ generally 


too, a number of our 


recognized symbolic 
meaning as that of China. Life and good 
fortune are expressed in many symbols; 
important among these are the tree, the 
stork, the bat, the deer, and the butterfly 
There are several kinds of dragons, one 
of che mountains, one of the heavens, and 
one of the sea. The dragon of the royal 
family has five claws, while the dragons 
of dignitaries of lesser rank have fewer 
claws. 

Some of our designs were obtained 
from the pictures in the Chinese rug 
number of The 
March 1, 


excellent illustrations, the text has a great 


Mentor, the issue of 


1916. This number contains 


deal of information interesting to all ages, 
and there is an accompanying supplement 
of six beautiful colored plates picturing 
Chinese rugs. 
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prisoner 


4 gossip 
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marriage 
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beggar former 


honesty 


Crinese Symsors MRR 





THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE BY MRS. MARIE 


CHINESE SYMBOLS AND THEIR MEANINGS. 
STUDY OF THESE SYMBOLS 


RULIPSON TELLS HOW THE FOURTH GRADE ENJOYED THE 
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INTERESTING CHINESE SYMBOLS. MRS. MARIE RULIFSON, PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Coin -riches 


Stork — life 
Bat - riches 


Dragon 


-Power 


Books - Scholar ship 


CHINESE SymBoits - MR 





BRUSH DRAWINGS OF SYMBOLS THAT THE CHINESE USE MRS. RULIFSON, PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Rasy of fishes - 
Domestic Happiness 


Ming Dragon 









Foo Dog 





Symbol of Longevity 






Crinese Symsots MR 





DOGS, DRAGONS, AND FISH, AS USED BY THE CHINESE. MRS. RULIFSON, PORTLAND, OREGON 
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While a fourth grade 
studying ‘“The Chinese Boy,”’ | happened 
to find the special China number (March 
12, 1927) of The Literary Digest. On 
page forty-six of this number there is an 
article about the vocabulary of China 
and the then impending changes in its 
graphic expression. Decorating the page 
there is a border of Chinese characters 
with their meanings given. So, in the art 
room, we added a plate of these interest- 
ing Chinese characters to our usual cor- 
relation work. 


recent was 


We talked about the meanings of the 
characters as we worked. The children 
enjoyed this bit of correlation more than 
anything else we did in connection with 


the study of China. 


An older grade, coming in while my 


working plate was still up, wanted to 
have it explained to chem. When! showed 
them how a man placed beside his word 
meant ‘‘honesty,’’ a mouth beside a door 
meant ‘“‘beggar,”’ a 
enclosure meant ‘‘prisoner,”’ 


man within an 
they were 
anxious to learn about all the characters. 
I cold them that a woman and a pig under 
roof the symbol meaning 
‘marriage’; that two women together 
meant “‘quarrel’’; and | suggested chat 
they guess what three women together 
meant. One boy called out joyously “‘A 
cournament’’! 


one was 


But he was wrong. It 
means “‘gossip.”’ 

A Japanese girl in the class told us that 
Japanese and Chinese characters are made 
alike and have the same meanings, bur the 
pronunciations are different. 


Barnyard Fowls and Stencil Designs 


AMANTA M. 


FORT 


GREAT deal of enthusiasm can be 

aroused by correlating art with 
language and music. The language class 
can work out stories and the music class 
can learn songs about barnyard fowls and 
also study records. By correlating work 
in different subjects one subject helps to 
stimulate the other and the results are 
enhanced by friendly rivalry. 

Several natural pictures of different 
barnyard fowls may be placed before the 
and that is all che illustrative 
material that is needed to help the chil- 


class, 


MORGAN, 


AMBOOSE 


COLORADO 


dren. Ask the children to bring pictures 
as this also helps to stimulate an interest. 
Then have a class discussion about barn 
yard fowls. Talk about size and pro 
portions of the fowls. Compare different 
parts of the same fowl. Mention to the 
class that a design is an orderly arrange 
ment of objects to fit a given space and 
produce a pleasing effect. 

Let each child choose his own fowl and 
make several different arrangements of the 
same fowl in different positions and in 
different designs. Then have the child 
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Place the 
best design on stiff smooth paper such as 


select the design he likes best. 


manila tag. Accurate, clean edges should 
be preserved and a ruler used for straight 


lines. A sharp knife or a small pair of 
scissors are needed to cut out each part of 


Be very careful to leave the 
pathways between the parts. 
When making a border or an all-over 


the design. 


pattern, spacing is a very important 
problem. Barnyard fowls is a subject 
that gives real opportunity for self 


expression in color, drawing, and design 
Crayon should be applied to the openings 
of the stencil which has been placed on 
the manila tag. All strokes should be 
worked in vertical or horizontal direc 
tions. The child should begin to create 
before he suspects there are any rules 
governing creation. Then let each child 


discover his own rules, and his use of 


them will be unconscious and without 
affectation. 

The teacher should always suggest that 
Good designs 
have some patterned spaces and some 


the children work large. 


plain spaces to rest the eye. Wide lines 
make much better margins than thin, 
A great deal of darkness 


weak ones. 


makes a line show up. When stencils are 


worked out in color, children will do 
limited to a 
colors, such as one warm color and two 
cool colors, or one bright and two dull 


their best work if few 


colors. 

Arrange the stencil designs in several 
pleasing positions. When you find the 
arrangement that pleases you most make 
an all-over pattern of it on large 12” x 
18” paper. Study carefully several all- 
over pattern designs before you begin 
Study dark and light values in all-over 
patterns. Have a class discussion of an 
all-over pattern arrangement. Let each 
child strive to use his own idea that he 
has created. Some patterns may run up 
and down, some across, and some in tri 
angular or diamond patterns. Strive for 
individuality, exactness, and neatness. 
The design may be applied to cloth and 
pressed with a hot iron. Many very 
attractive gifts can be made of all-over 
patterns. 

Never leave a problem until you have 
had a final display of all the children’s 
work and a final class discussion. In this 
way each child finds out why his paper is 
not as good as his neighbor’s and he sees 
his mistakes and will correct them in the 
next problem. 


PUPILS IN THE 


IT IS MOST IMPORTANT TODAY rHAT 
SCHOOLS BECOME ACQUAINTED WITH THE INDUSTRIES BY 
WHICH MAN LIVES THIS WILL HELP THEM TO A BETTER 


UNDERSTADING OF LIFE OUTSIDE OF SCHOOI 


OF THE 


AND OF MOST 


SUBJECTS CONSIDERED IN SCHOOI 


Leon Loyal Winslou 
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A SIMPLE CUT PAPER ENGINE AND 
LOWER GRADES WILL ENJOY MAKING 


SAILBOAT THAT CHILDREN 
ELSIE CLELAND, LYNCHBURG 





IN THE 
VIRGINIA 
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THESE PROJECTS, A CIRCUS, A DOG SHOW, AND A STORE, WERE CARRIED OUT IN THE 
VEAZIE STREET SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND HARRIET E. RICH, ART SUPERVISOR 
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New Art Books 


A Grammar oF THE Arts, by Sir Charles 
Holmes. Published by the MacMillan Co., 
New York. Price, $2.50. 

This book has been written with the object 
of helping the layman to understand some of 
the aspects of beauty in art, whether in a great 
painting or a procelain jug, a carpet or a 
cathedral, a Japanese print or a sculpture of 
ancient Greece, a chair or a silver cup. 

Part I discusses the guiding principles of 
Representative, Decorative, and Constructive 
Art, and in Part II these principles are applied 
to the different fields of drawing, engraving, 
painting, sculpture, architecture, ceramics and 
glass, textiles and metalwork, woodwork 
and painting. 

Sir Charles Holmes, landscape painter and 
critic, who is now artistic consultant to Josiah 
Wedgwood and Sons, Ltd., is the author of a 
number of books on art and artists. He was 
for many years professor of fine art at Oxford, 
and more recently Director of the National 
Gallery, London. 


Hatioween, by Robert Schauffler. Published 
by Dodd, Mead and Co. Price, $2.00. 
This is a new volume in “Our American 

Holidays Series.” It is a generous grab-bag of 

Halloween suggestions in which the hostess 

or teacher will find a wealth of program 

material and many delightful ideas. Stories 
to be read aloud, plays to be acted by children 
of all ages, poems to be read or recited, and 
games of all sorts promise a merry Halloween. 


Art Epucation, by Walter H. Klar, Leon L. 
Winslow, C. Valentine Kirby. Published 
by Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Price, $2.50. 

This book is written and compiled by three 
of the nations most prominent authorities. It 
is an up-to-the-minute textbook on selecting 
of objectives, organization of art courses, 
integrating of school subjects, psychology of 
art, supervision of art education, evaluating 
of teaching, supply lists, extra curricular, what 
to look for in demonstration lessons, the 
talented pupil, room accommodations, how to 
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LEATHERCRAFT 


Our Leathercraft Catalog, showing many 
interesting and useful articles for the 
leathercraft class, is now ready. 


LEATHER . . LACING . . TOOLS. . PATTERNS, ETC. 


OSBORN BROS., 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 








» » » A New Series of 
LEATHERCRAFT CLASSROOM 
PROJECT FOLDERS 


FREE to all teachers. The first folder of the series gives complete 
apeuctions for making the beautiful notebook cover illustrated 
above 

LEATHERCRAFT offers a practical, inexpensive subject for 
craft classes. Send in your name and you will receive this project 
— at once and be placed on our list to receive all others in 
the series. 


LEATHERCRAFT STUDIOS 
GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 


358 Franklin Street Worcester, Massachusetts 








fancy 
Leathers for Craft Workers 
Sold by the whole or half skin, also cut to measure 


Tools, designs, lacings, both in Calf 
and Goat skin, Snap Fasteners to 
match leathers, Leather Dye, Wax 
Polish, Sphinx Paste, Slide Fasten- 
ers and Bag Plates. 

A 5-cent stamp brings you samples 


W. A. HALL & SON 


250 Devonshire Street - - - Boston 9, Mass. 








NOW-4~It’s PYROGRAPHY... 
or Burnt Wood Etching 








Teachers are now using this interesting, practical art 
work. Inexpensive, too—electric pencil only 
$1.50; designed wood panels as low as I5c. This 

book tells how—also glorified 
CATALOG _ glass, plaques, designed posters, 
wali hangings, etc. Write for catalog 68A 
’ THAYER AND CHANDLE 
910 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, Ill. 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 

FINE & APPLIED ART (Parsons) 

poe M. Odom, President 

SAVE A_ Acknowledged foremost school of Interior Architecture 

HALFYEARS Decoration, Costume Design & Illustration, Graphic 
Advertising & Illustration. Course in Modern Teacher 
Training. Incorporated under Regents of the University 

ENTER IN of the State of New York Send for Catalogue. 

JANUARY Address Box S, 2239 Broadway, New York City 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


School of Fine and Applied Arts Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pictorial Illustration. Advertising Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Interior Decoration, 
Industrial Design, Teacher Training, Archi- 
tectural Construction. Architecture. Ad- 
mission in February to Illustration and 
Design Classes. Catalog on re ~aon 37 
Studios. 93 Instructors. 47th y 
JAMES C. BOUDREAU, ‘Disccter 


START JAN. 2nd 


Drawing, Painting, Design, Industrial and 
Stage Arts, Dress Arts, Interior Decoration, 
Cartooning, School Art Methods, Commer- 
cial Art, illustration. For timely instruction 
and guidance attend 


CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 
CARL WERNTZ, President 
13 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL 


THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 


1680 BROADWAY (near 52d St.) NEW YORK 
New Term Starting in January 
All phases of Fashion Illustration and Design. 























Other classes in History of Costume, Stage and 
Textile Design, Draping and Construction. School 
incorporated under Resenes. Teachers’ Alertness 
Credits, B. of E., given. Send for Catalog S. 


INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 


NT ERIOR: DECORATION 


Four Months Practical Training Course. 
Also Complete Professional and Desi ign 
Courses. Spring Term Starts Feb. 2nd 
Send for Catalog 15-R. Also Home Study 
Course starts at once. 


Send for booklet 15-D 


The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
578 Madison Avenue - . New York City 

















New Method for Teachers 


Success in _ painting depends upon your 
é vility to compose correctly. 

Send in one of your own compositions for criticism free of charge. 

No obligation. ‘nclose postage for return 


GEORGE H. WILLIAMS 
251 W. 42nd Street, Room 208, New York City 














PEDRO J. LEMOS’ NEWEST BOOK 
FOR THE GRADES 


492 pages, 388 illustrated—68 in 
color—equal to 16 art instruction 
books, bound in a single volume— 
all the important art teaching 
subjects covered. Special chapter 
of outline courses in back of book. 
YOU CAN TEACH direct from 
these pages. 

BUY ON THE BUDGET 
PLAN—$1.00 down—$2.00 per 
month—$9.00 in all or if cash 
with order send only $8.00. 


The School Arts Magazine 
444 Printers Building 
Worcester Massachusetts 








select textbooks, schoolroom decoration, 
finances, publicity, the exhibition and the 
annual report. The book is fully illustrated 
with halftone engravings from public school 
art products. 

The grade teacher, the pupil who is 
preparing to teach, the art teacher, the art 
supervisor, the school principal, the super- 
intendent, will have in one single text the 
most valuable information to date on the 
subject of art in principle and in practice. 


Basket PioNgERING, by Osma Palmer Couch. 
Published by Orange Judd Publishing Co., 
New York City. Price, $1.00 boards; 
$1.25 cloth. 

This is a fascinating book for those inter- 
ested in nature or the craft of basket weaving. 
Daniel Carter Beard, National Scout Com- 
missioner of Boy Scouts of America, says ‘‘The 
author departs from the beaten track of 
basket making with commercial materials 
(though these are included) and shows how 
non-commercial materials, 
pected variety and abundance, may be 
‘pioneered’ in every part of America. 

“Because of this feature, BAsker PioNEERING 
is an ideal book for boy and girl campers as 
well as basket makers everywhere. It will 
lead to and assist in scouting the local fields, 
fence rows, woods and swamps for basketry 
supplies and thus foster the making of baskets 
which differ from the ordinary popular styles. 

“In it, camp leaders and teachers will find 
an invaluable store of interesting, useful and 
healthful projects to gather and prepare plant 
fibers as well as work these into baskets of 
diverse weaves and patterns. 

“Step by step the author leads the beginner 
with her concise description of all the standard 
stitches, each illustrated by one or more clear, 
simple diagrams. Thanks to the co-operation 
of the directors of the Museum of the Ameri- 
can Indian, the Museum of Natural History, 
the Botanical Gardens of New York, and the 
Smithsonian Institute of Washington, Mrs. 
Couch has been enabled to present stitches and 
methods never before published. By making 
combinations of these and the standard 
stitches and methods the basket maker may 


often in unsus- 
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further ‘pioneer’ to develop new and, there- 
fore, original designs! 

‘Besides the chapters that deal with pro- 
cesses—bases, weaving stitches, borders, 
handles, cover, etc.—are others on baskets 
made with vines, runners, shoots, grasses, 
corn shucks, leaves, pine needles, split roots, 
barks and splints and—of special interest to 
bird lovers—one on basket bird houses. 

‘In addition to the diagrams are many 
halftones of typical and beautiful baskets—a 
total of seventy-five illustrations. All figures 
are opposite their explanations. As each page 
opens it discloses both the picture and the 
directions for following it, making awkward 
hunting for diagrams unnecessary.” 

Osma Palmer Couch, the author, is the 
well-known teacher and director whose 
articles on craft work so often appear in the 
leading home magazines. 


SyLLasus oF DesiGN AND Cotor, by A. Marie 
Anderson. Published by The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., Milwaukee. Price, $1.25. 
This book is planned to guide students and 

teachers of secondary schools and colleges in 

emphasizing the relationship of principles in 
design and color to practical uses in home 
decoration and costume design. 

The principles and elements of art are 
given in the order of importance for experi- 
ments in practical applications. Blank pages 
have been left throughout the volume for the 
reader’s use in making notes and sketches of 
parallel or divergent interests. 

This book contains many helpful sugges- 
tions for those who appreciate and wish to 
explore in creative and structural design and 
the more frequently applied color schemes. 


Line Drawinc ror Repropuction, by Ashley 
Havinden. Published by The Studio 
Publications, Inc., New York City. Price, 
$2.50. 

This is a book so broad in scope that it 
covers thoroughly all the important points in 
this field. It contains many illustrations by the 
author, and the work of numerous artists in 
line is analyzed and in each case some interest- 
ing new angle is stressed. An excellent book 
for those interested in commercial work. 





MOORE INSTITUTE of ART, 
SCIENCE and INDUSTRY 
merged with 


Philadelphia School of Design 
for Women 


Professional training in the oldest School 
of Art Applied to Industry in America 


89th Year 

Distinguished Faculty - - Practical Courses 
All branches of Design, Painting, 
Teacher Training, Jewelry, Crafts,etc. 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree for 
graduates of Teacher Training 
and other approved Courses 

European Fellowships for Post-graduate study 

Residence Houses on Parkway for out-of- 


town students 


S. W. Corner Broad and Master Streets 
Philadelphia 








Craft Work 


IN METAL 


has been practiced for cen- 
turies. Today itis one of 
the most popular ones in 
school work. 





We are pioneers in equipping and supplying 
schools and individual craftsmen. 


Write for our brochure ‘‘The Metal Crafts’ and 
information about Christmas problems. 


Sent free upon request 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO., Providence, R. I. 











‘““‘WINTON”’ Oil Colour Box 
for Xmas Gifts 


List Price $4.50 


Size 7% x 10% inches, 2 
inches deep. Fitted with 
12 3-inch tubes of “Win- 
ton” Oil Colours, | studio 
size tube “Winton’”’ white, 
2 Hog Hair Brushes, 1 
Sable Brush, bottles of 
Linseed Oil and Turpen- 
tine, Palette Knife, Double 
Palette Cup and Palette. 
**SCHOLASTIC”" Water Colour Box 
12 3-inch tubes; 2 brushes; list price, $3.00 
Sent direct if your dealer cannot supply. Write for folder 


WINSOR & NEWTON 31 E. 17th St., New York 
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and brush 


illustrated so simply that a 
child can > simply thal it 
Starting with the formation of 


the elementary alphabets this 
new |2th edition takes up all the 
different letter styles in proper 
order according to the problems 
of construction that are invol 


A brief history is given as a working background 
letter spacing’ layout examples x balancing a 
hoster by eye x show card helps = decorative 
stunts * airbrush stencils and spatter stuntss 
how to create new alphabets from old ones s 
producing desirable atmosphere with lettering: 
cartooning with a Speedball; cartoon alphabets » 
allover patterns x new border suggestions inpen 


keys to ultra-modern poster designing 
this feature alone is worth many times the cost of the book 


engrossing art with alphabets and examples: 
brush manipulation illustrated with alphabets 
SO you can follow the twirling of the brush while 
the different strokes are being produced: 
making movie titles and slides with alphabets « 
drawing posters in color for reproductions: 
_. > All these features at no extra cost _ 

if your dealer cannot supply this new 124 edition 
Send us SOF in Stamps for Your Copy . ‘choo! dscoonts oo royest 


SHONT oon. 


This advertisement was drawn with Speedball pens and inks 


Mopern Puorocrapny, edited by C. G. 
Holme. Published by the Studio Publica- 
tions, Inc., New York. Price, paper, $3.50; 
cloth, $4.50. 

This fascinating book contains 111 full 
page reproductions of photographs. Each 
is a work of art worthy of being framed. 

E. O. Hoppe says in his introduction ‘No 
longer does photography seek to invade the 
domain of graphic art or compete with the 
tools of the painter, whose work it cannot, and 
was never intended to, replace. On the other 
hand it has in more ways than one revolution- 
ized some time-honored conventions in art.”’ 

Excellent examples of advertising photog- 
raphy, portraits, animal studies, and flower 
studies are shown. The fine composition and 
unusual lighting effects will be a great inspira- 
tion to the amateur photographer, and will 
leave no doubt in his mind as to what good 
modern photography is. 


Cxuitpren’s Booxs or Yesterpay, by Philip 
James. Edited by C. G. Holme. Published 
by the Studio Publications, Inc., New York. 
Price, paper, $3.50; cloth, $4.50. 

This book contains a remarkable collection 
of reproductions of pages from children’s 
books. The collection ranges from 1672, 
when the first picture book for children was 
published, to 1902. All the leading illustrators 
of children’s books during these years are 
represented. One may derive a great deal of 
pleasure from these quaint, and often hu- 
morous, illustrations, as well as gain a definite 
knowledge of the history of publications for 
children. 


Makino A Water Cotour, by George Pearse 
Ennis. Published by The Studio Publishing 
Co., New York. Price $3.50. 

This book, one of the “How to do it’ 
series, can leave no possible doubt in the mind 
of the reader on how to proceed with a water 
colour. It starts with a description of ma- 
terials needed and proceeds with a careful 
explanation of each stage of the work. Each 
step is illustrated by photographs of the 
artist at work on that particular stage of the 
painting. Sixteen paintings are analyzed, 
each illustrated by a plate in full colour. 
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